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rejected polarity as a necessary condition of the sexual relation-
ship and envisaged the partners to the ideal marriage as a pair of
psychologically identical twins. Like their opponents thev also
wished every kind of sexual union to conform to the same pat-
tern. So also Bertrand Russell seems to be convinced that we can
find the composite face, if we only scrub hard enough to remove
the grime. It is hardly a parody of Mr. Russell's view to say
that something called a normal man knows by "instinct" exactly
how to be quite happy with the normal woman and is only
prevented from doing so because both wrere brought up in the
tenets of the Christian religion when they were still normal
children.

The social importance of the study of sex-psychology extends
beyond the welfare of individual lives. Several of our leaders of
scientific thought have attributed the social disequilibrium of the
last few years to the fact that our knowledge of external nature
has got too far ahead of our knowledge of human nature. While
it may be doubted whether ignorance of human nature has much
to do with the breakdown of our economic institutions there
is very good reason to believe that it has much to do with the
crumbling away of our social traditions under the stress of econo-
mic disaster. The nineteenth century telescoped into three genera-
tions an amazing panorama of social changes without parallel
in the previous history of mankind. New patterns of social
behaviour succeeded one another with astonishing rapidity during
a period occupied by only seventy-five years. At the end of the
nineteenth century it seemed as if Western civilization was pro-
gressing in orderly procession towards the general enlightenment,
individual freedom, settled prosperity, and peace foretold by
Condorcet and Godwin in the closing years of the century which
preceded it. To-day the Swastika symbol of the Stone Age sig-
nalizes a headlong retreat to barbarism, and half Europe is beneath
the heel of the sub-men.

Condorcet and Godwin, with their doctrine of human perfecti-
bility, were not wrong, because, as their opponents said, human
nature does not change. Of human nature, as of external nature,